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COMMENT 

THESE FIVE YEARS 

WITH the present number Poetry celebrates its fifth 
birthday, and begins its eleventh volume and sixth 
year. The occasion seems appropriate for a few changes, 
either advisable or necessary. In the former class are the 
new cover, the inside table of contents, and a few slight 
typographical differences which our old friends will note. In 
the latter class are the changes in price and in paper required 
by the heavily increased cost of all materials and expenses 
during this period of war. 

The present number inaugurates also what might be called 
the second period of our history, since the magazine began 
under a five-year endowment which expired with the Septem- 
ber number, and will continue, it is hoped, under a second 
similar endowment of which about two-thirds has been 
already subscribed. Thus we may have reached the psycho- 
logical moment for confidential reminiscence and examina- 
tion of conscience. That searching question, "What hast 
thou done with thy stewardship?" may well demand an 
answer. We have assumed to be the organ of a great art, 
the exhibition-place for its best current products. We have 
demanded as the poets' right, and spent for their benefit (or 
at least tried to) , over five thousand a year of our guarantors' 
money, besides a smaller amount from subscribers and ad- 
vertisers. In so doing we have placed before the people — 
indeed, we have uttered with a loud voice — the claim of 
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poetry, and the artists who practice it, to that public recog- 
nition of sympathy and financial support which is granted, 
unquestioningly and in lavish measure, to the other arts. 

Five thousand a year may not be much money compared 
with the millions spent annually in this country for the en- 
dowment of painting and sculpture through exhibition space 
and dates, commissions, prizes and scholarships; and of music 
through orchestral and operatic associations, music schools, 
etc. Our prizes — three hundred or so a year — are very 
small compared with the three thousand given annually at a 
single exhibition in Pittsburgh, the nineteen hundred in 
Chicago's autumn exhibition, and similar amounts in other 
cities. And though scholarships are numerous for promising 
students in the other arts, and the American Academy at 
Rome is an over-luxurious endowment for them, no one has 
yet offered a poet's travelling scholarship, through this maga- 
zine or any other, or any university. Still, five thousand a 
year is a good deal as a starter for any project, and for five 
years Poetry has been privileged to spend it by way of main- 
taining its proud demands for the art. 

It seemed a good deal to the frugal-minded founder of the 
magazine, one June day of 191 1, when Mr. H. C. Chatfield- 
Taylor — novelist, historian and enlightened lover of the arts 
— proposed to her the financial scheme on the basis of which 
a poets' magazine might be published. I had been saying 
that the art needed an organ of its own, that the poets got 
from the ordinary magazines merely page-end spaces and few 
of those, and from the public merely neglect or ridicule. 
(Incredible though this seems today, yet so it was!) 
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"I agree with you," he said, "that the situation is des- 
perate and something must be done. Perhaps it's up to you — 
if you choose to undertake it, I believe you can get a hundred 
men and women in Chicago to give fifty dollars a year each 
for five years. Anyway I'll promise to head the list and do 
what I can to help you." 

So the would-be editor started on an adventure which 
proved far less formidable than it seemed — less formidable 
and more interesting. Her office interviews with men promi- 
nent in the commercial and professional life of the greatest 
inland city brought her many an agreeable surprise. She had 
expected them to laugh at the project, so new and seemingly 
absurd; on the contrary, most of them received it in the 
highest spirit of idealism, often giving back her arguments 
better than she could state them herself. Accustomed to new 
and hazardous enterprises requiring to the utmost vision and 
daring, they were not daunted by this little venture for 
"the Cinderella of the arts," and willingly put their names 
on its roll of honor. In some cases she left their offices as if 
on wings, newly inspired for a high purpose; and the whole 
experience brought home to her the fact that the best and 
most imaginative minds of the country, through the forma- 
tive era that may be passing with this war, have gone largely, 
perhaps chiefly, into big business; nor is this strange when we 
consider all that had to be done through the formative period 
of a great continental nation. 

Thus the hundred guarantors were secured more easily 
than anyone had expected, and their loyalty has never 
wavered. Since one or two critics have printed their sus- 
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picion that Poetry has been run in a spirit of compromise 
with the (inferred) tastes of its guarantors, this may be the 
occasion to state emphatically that never, by word or deed, 
has any guarantor attempted to influence the editorial policy 
of the magazine. Indeed, they have been, as a rule, over- 
fearful of seeming to interfere by the expression even of 
friendly criticism — the editor would have welcomed more 
opinionating from them than she has ever received. The 
editorial policy of Poetry, for good or ill, has been the work 
of its editors, with the occasional assistance of its advisory 
committee. Its guarantors are guiltless. 

The project became public property with the publication 
of a first-page article in the Chicago Tribune one Sunday of 
November, igii. We were discovered! — the guarantor list 
was not complete, but the names were of a number and 
quality to inspire confidence. Toward the end they rolled 
in rapidly, and my only regret has been that I did not keep 
on while the scheme had such momentum, instead of stopping 
with an hundred names or so. We could use to the ad- 
vantage of the art more money than we have ever had ! 

The next point of attack was the poets — I remember won- 
dering, with some misgivings, whether they would respond as 
gracefully as the guarantors. During the summer of 1912 
the following circular, accompanied in some cases by personal 
letters, was sent to many poets American and English : 

Poetry: A Magazine of Verse, is to be published for the encour- 
agement of the art. More than one hundred persons have generously 
pledged subscriptions amounting to five thousand dollars annually 
for five years to make this experiment possible. Besides this, two 
hundred and fifty dollars will be awarded in one or two cash 
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prizes for the best poem or poems published during the first year, 
and at least one other prize has been partly promised. 

The success of this first American effort to encourage the produc- 
tion and appreciation of poetry, as the other arts are encouraged, 
by endowment, now depends on the poets. We offer them: 

First, a chance to be heard in their own place, without the lim- 
itations imposed by the popular magazine. In other words, while 
the ordinary magazines must minister to a large public little inter- 
ested in poetry, this magazine will appeal to, and it may be hoped, 
will develop, a public primarily interested in poetry as an art, 
as the highest, most complete human expression of truth and beauty. 

Second, within space limitations imposed at present by the small 
size of our monthly sheaf — from sixteen to twenty-four pages the 
size of this — we hope to print poems of greater length and of more 
intimate and serious character than the other magazines can afford 
to use. All kinds of verse will be considered — narrative, dramatic, 
lyric— quality alone being the test of acceptance. Certain numbers 
may be devoted entirely to a single poem, or a group of poems by 
one person ; except for a few editorial pages of comment and review. 

Third, besides the prize or prizes above mentioned, we shall pay 
contributors. The rate will depend on the subscription list, and will 
increase as the receipts increase, for this magazine is not intended 
as a money-maker but as a public-spirited effort to gather together 
and enlarge the poet's public and to increase his earnings. If we 
can raise the rate paid for verse until it equals that paid for 
paintings, etchings, statuary, representing as much ability, time and 
reputation, we shall feel that we have done something to make it 
possible for poets to practice their art and be heard. In addition, 
we should like to secure as many prizes, and as large, as are 
offered to painters and sculptors at the annual exhibitions in our 
various cities. 

In order that this effort may be recognized as just and necessary, 
and may develop for this art a responsive public, we ask the poets 
to send us their best verse. We promise to refuse nothing because 
it is too good, whatever be the nature of its excellence. We shall 
read with special interest poems of modern significance, but the 
most classic subject will not be declined if it reaches a high stand- 
ard of quality. 

We wish to show to an ever-increasing public the best that 
can be done to-day in English verse. We hope to begin monthly 
publication in November, or December, 1912, at the low subscription 
rate of $1.50 a year. We ask that writers of verse will be inter- 
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ested enough to contribute their best work, and that all who love 
the art will subscribe. 

A kind of declaration of principles and purposes was this 
circular, and on the whole we think our worst enemy would 
admit that the magazine has lived up to it. If we have not 
vet been able to "raise the rate paid for verse until it equals 
that paid for paintings, etchings, statuary, representing as 
much ability, time and reputation," that millenial ambition 
is still ours, and we are ready to fulfil it whenever some 
miraculous increase in our endowment, subscription list or 
volume of advertising makes it possible. In one respect we 
have surpassed that summer's expectations: instead of "from 
sixteen to twenty-four pages" we now print over fifty. 

One of the promptest and most cordial responses came from 
Ezra Pound, then as now in London. In a long letter of 
August 18th, 1912, he wrote: 

I am interested, and your scheme, so far as I understand it, is 
not only sound but the only possible method . . . 

But? — Can you teach the American poet that poetry is an art, 
an art with a technique, with media, an art that must be in con- 
stant flux — a constant change of manner — if it is to live? Can you 
teach him that it is not a pentametric echo of the sociological dogma 
printed in last year's magazines? Maybe — anyhow you have your 
work before you. . . . 

If I can be of any use in keeping you or the magazine in touch 
with whatever is most dynamic in artistic thought, either here or 
in Paris — as much of it as comes to me, and I do see nearly every- 
one that matters — I shall be glad to do so. 

I send you all that I have in my desk — an over-elaborate "Ima- 
giste" affair, and a note on the Whistler exhibit. 

This letter, connecting us up so sympathetically with 

London and Paris, was received with joy. Mr. Pound was 

at once appointed foreign correspondent of Poetry, a proud 
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but unremunerative office which, in spite of volcanic up- 
heavals now and then, he still holds. 

Other poets also welcomed the project with enthusiasm. 
Mr. Ficke sent us the beautiful double sonnet on Poetry 
which opened our first number. Miss Amy Lowell, who was 
just preparing her first book for the press, promised, Sept. 
7th, to send us some poems later, adding: 

It is a most excellent undertaking, and ought to do much to 
foster poetry, which has a hard time to get itself published now. 

And Mr. Lindsay wrote, Sept. 18th: 

Thank you indeed for the invitation to contribute to the new 
magazine. I am indeed eager to make good with such a group, 
and three times interested in such an Illinois enterprise. 

And six weeks later, Oct. 29th, he sent us General Booth, 
which led off our fourth number — January, 1913. 

By this time Alice Corbin Henderson had assumed the as- 
sociate editorship of the magazine, so that from the first her 
brilliant mind, with its high poetic intuition and keen critical 
sense, was devoted to the project. The connection has been 
less immediate during the past year, but we hope that Mrs. 
Henderson's rapidly improving health may enable her soon 
to resume it. When Mr. Henry B. Fuller, Miss Edith 
Wyatt and Mr. H. C. Chatfield-Taylor consented to be an 
advisory committee, the editorial staff was complete. 

Those first weeks were a continual excitement. The first 
episode was the pronunciamento of a Boston rival which, 
threatening to absorb our title and to begin a month ahead of 
us, forced us to advance our first number to October. 
Appearing about September twenty-third, it antedated the 
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Poetry Journal by nearly two months and made our long- 
announced title secure. 

Soon Mr. Pound sent over some more "imagist" poems — 
by Richard Aldington and H. D., and that first group from 
the Gitanjali which made Poetry the first publisher in Eng- 
lish of Rabindranath Tagore. Hard upon their appearance; 
in the December number, came a letter from the great Ben- 
gali poet's son, postmarked "Urbana, Illinois," and sbon the 
poet himself, whom we had thought of as in India, became 
a familiar and friendly presence in Chicago. 

So it went on — that first winter. William Butler Yeats 
lent the splendor of his name to our third number, and among 
the other early arrivals were Joseph Campbell and Ernest 
Rhys from over seas, and many Americans — Agnes Lee, Mrs, 
Conkling, Witter Bynner, John Reed, Mr. Torrence, Mr. 
Sterling, Miss Widdemer, appearing among the thirty-five 
poets of our first volume — our first half year. 

Each successive volume brought its special excitement. 
Ezra Pound — with Contemporania — and Allen Upward 
— with his Chinese Scented Leaves — were the most thrilling 
episodes of the second; Carl Sandburg and D. H. Lawrence 
of the third, Amy Lowell of the fourth, the War Number 
and Edgar Lee Masters and Miss Skinner of the fifth; and 
so on — this must not become a chronicle. There has never 
been any reason to doubt the response of the poets ; with few 
exceptions they have stood by us loyally even through dif- 
ferences of opinion, and the friendships thus begun have been 
the editor's chief reward. 
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It has been not without misgivings and tremors that we 
have faced the alternative of bringing Poetry to an end or 
soliciting a new guaranty fund. Who were we that we 
should ask a subsidy in these costly days of war? But a 
wave from the deeps rose to sweep away our doubts. All 
the more because of war must our fellow-countrymen cher- 
ish the arts, and especially this art of the poets, who have 
been, from the dawn of time, the annunciators of truth, the 
first revealers of beauty. We can not afford to close our 
doors to them — who knows what spirit of fire might knock 
in vain ? Poetry may not be a grand enough portal, and the 
lamps that light it may burn dim in drifting winds; but until 
a nobler one is built it should stand, and its little lights 
should show the way as they can. H. M. 

REVIEWS 

Hodgson's poems 

Poems, by Ralph Hodgson. Macmillan Co. _ 

There is a certain picture-book quality about the poems 
of Ralph Hodgson. One has the feeling that they were 
meant to go with illustrations. Eve, for instance, seems to 
call for one of those rather mild drawings of the "eternal 
maid" such as one finds in Life. (I don't know who makes 
these illustrations, no doubt pleasing to clergymen and chil- 
dren, but apparently each generation supplies its quota and 
the ranks are never empty.) 

Eve, with her basket, was 
Deep in the bells and grass, 
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